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ON THE ROAD TO 
TENNIS FAME 

Young Sheila is off to Australia 

Early one morning seven years ago, a little‘ girl hurried 
with her father into the local club for her first game 
of tennis. That little girl, Sheila Armstrong of 
Manchester, is now a 16 -year-old international, runner-up 
in the recent Junior Wimbledon, and one of the most 
promising young players in Europe. 

Sheila is now preparing for a six-month tennis tour of 
Australia, and a few days before she was due to leave our 
Sports Correspondent went to see her. 


Qhlila wore a frown of con- 
centration as I entered the 
room. “Fm just writing to a 
French girl I met a short while 
ago in a tournament,” she ex¬ 
plained. Then she gave a little 
giggle. “It was awful really. The 
foreign players in the tournament, 
knowing that I could speak 
French and German, came to me 
for advice on how to get to dif¬ 
ferent parts of London. You 
should have heard me giving 
directions in my broken 
German!” 

But those two languages are 
obviously going to stand her in 
good stead, for Sheila has high 
hopes of playing in tournaments 
all over Europe. 

But that was looking ahead. I 



very well for she competed iii her 
first tournament when she was 
only eleven. Although beaten in 
the semi-final, she had style and 
determination marking her as a 
player to be watched. 

She went on practising and in 
the following year won an under- 
14 tournament. It was the first 
of 75 victories in competitions! 

COUNTY PLAYER AT 14 

By the time she was 14 experts 
were already forecasting a bril¬ 
liant tennis future for this tall, 
pretty girl. That year she be¬ 
came Lancashire Junior Cham¬ 
pion, reached the quarter-final of 
Junior Wimbledon (age limit 18), 
played for her county senior 
team, and won her first senior 
championship. ■ 

During the following year her 
list of achievements grew steadily 
longer. She continued to, win 
tournaments and, despite an in¬ 
jured arm, reached 
the final of Junior 
Wimbledon. 

Then came what 
might so easily have 
been a tragedy. 
Sheila, who knows 
that fitness is essen- 


asked Sheila how she had started 
tennis. 

“Well, my mother and father 
and sister all played well,” she 
said, “so it was inevitable that I 
should take up the game, too. 
When I first started I-was too 
young to join a club, but every 
morning at seven o’clock daddy 
took me to play at his club while 
the members were asleep. Then 
when I got a little.better, I had 
coaching lessons. But daddy still 
used to give me an odd game 
before he went to work to see 
how I was getting on.” 

Sheila was evidently getting on 


tial for success in any game, was 
trotting round her school grounds 
one day when she tripped over 
some netting and fell heavily. 
She broke her collar bone arid 
injured her face. 

ON COURT No. 1 

Fortunately, the break soon 
mended, and Sheila can laugh 
about it now. “Some of the 
other girls thought I was doing 
loosening-up exercises on the 
ground,” she said with a chuckle. 
“Actually, I was writhing in 
pain.” 

Sheila was too young to com¬ 
pete in the senior events at 
Wimbledon this year, but she was 
invited by the Lawn Tennis 
Association to represent Britain in 
the junior tournament open to the 
best young . players of all 
countries. And she won it. 

“When I reached the semi¬ 
final,” said Sheila, “I had to play 
on Court No. 1 for the first time; 
and undoubtedly the worst 
moment of my life was when I 

Coni nued in next roliimu 



had to walk from the tunnel under 
the stands across the court to the 
umpire’s chair. It was only 20 
yards or so, but in front of all 
those people . . .” 

Then her brown eyes twinkled. 
“I expect Fm going to feel very 
much the same in the next few 
months,” she said; “just imagine 
playing in, say, one of the 
Australian State Championships.” 

In England the tennis season 
finishes about the middle of Sep¬ 
tember; from then until the fol¬ 
lowing May most players can 
only practise. This is essential, of 
course, but it is tournament play 
that “puts the edge” on your 
game and that is why Sheila is 
taking leave . from Manchester 
High School to play during the 
Australian season, which coincides 
with our winter. 


SCHOOL LAKES 

Few schools can boast an orna¬ 
mental lake; but Etwall County 
Secondary Modern School has 
two. Etwall Hall has been 
demolished to make room' for this 
school, but the two lakes in its 
grounds have been retained for 
nature study. 

This is the 50th new, school to 
be completed in Derbyshire since 
the war. 


Throwing a lifeline 

Ann Aldous of the Kenton 
(Middlesex) Sea Rangers 
learns to thro'sv a lifeline as 
part of her training. The 
^ Kenton girls maintain their 
own boat on the Welsh 
Harp at Hendon. 


WHALE TOOTH FOR 
GRATITUDE 

So impressed were the people 
of the Fijian island of Nangngingi 
with the work of a visiting World 
Health Organisation mission that 
they decided to honour them in 
traditional Fijian fashion. They 
presented the team’s leader with 
a whale’s tooth. 

In co-operation with the United 
Nations Children’s Fund (Unicef) 
the visiting team has been en¬ 
gaged on a campaign to eliminate 
yaws, a tropical disease which has 
long been a scourge in the island. 


AMERICAN TRIBUTE TO 
SIR WINSTON 

A written copy of a resolution 
passed by the U.S. Senate last 
July has been presented to Sir 
Winston Churchill, The resolu¬ 
tion expressed appreciation of Sir. 
Winston’s efforts for world free¬ 
dom and peace. 


SEVEN MEALS A DAY 

Royal Australian Air Force 
pilots training on Avon-Sabre jet 
fighters eat seven meals a day. 

R.A.A'.F. medical research ^ 
officers are experimenting to 
find which foods make pilots 
more efficient and comfortable 
when high-altitude flying. 

The pilots are converting to the 
Australian built jets at William- 
town, N.S.W., where Australia’s 
first Avon-Sabre jet squadron will 
be formed at the end of this year. 

The meals must be warm but 
not hot, small, and must not in¬ 
clude anything fatty. Drinks, too, 
must not be taken hot. 


DOGGED DOES IT 

A big Labrador retriever named 
Lucky caused quite a commo¬ 
tion the other day. 

He went swimming out to sea 
near Newhaven and would not 
turn back. So three swimmers 
set out in pursuit. Then the life¬ 
boat was launched. 

A helicopter set out from Ford 
Royal Naval Air Station. Res¬ 
cuers closed in on Lucky from 
every side. But Lucky, having 
bathed for as long as he wanted 
to, turned round, and sw'am back. 
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NEW TELEVISION 
SERVICE . 


Commercial programmes begin Ibis week 

September 22 is an important date; on that day we shall 
see the first of the commercial television programmes. 

In this article our Radio Correspondent, Ernest Thomson, 
tries to answer some of the questions that are in most 
people's minds, and to give an idea of what can be 
expected when the new stations begin broadcasting. 


■poR the past 33 years the BBC 
^ has enjoyed the sole right to 
broadcast programmes in the 
United Kingdom. This week 
commercial television is ending 
that monopoly. 

Those of you with new or 
specially adapted television sets, 
providing you live within range 
of a commercial TV transmitter, 
will soon be receiving pro¬ 
grammes paid for by advertisers. 
Until now radio and TV licence 
fees have provided the money for 
the programmes, which have been 
chosen by the BBC. But com¬ 
mercial TV, guided by the^new 
Independent Television Authority 
created last year by Act of Parlia¬ 
ment, introduces competition and 
is bound to bring big changes. 
What are these changes going to 
'mean to you and me? 

MORNING PROGRAMIVIES 

To begin with there will be 
much more television on the air. 
Spurred by competition, the BBC 
is increasing television time by 
13 hours a week. Commercial TV 
will bring regular programmes in 
the mornings, and the BBC offers 
full-length programmes in the 
afternoons. On Sunday after¬ 
noons, BBC and “commercial” 
will both be on the air. In fact, 
each side will be trying to claim 
our attention! 

The commercial television pro¬ 
grammes of* special interest to 
young viewers are dealt with else¬ 
where in the CN. Let us note 
here how they will be brought to 
us. 

In the early stages there will 
be three commercial transmitters 
^ owned by I.T.A. First is %e 
London station, which opens at 
Croydon on September 22 and 
should covej* the whole of the 
capital and most of the Home 
Counties area: 

This will be. followed next 
January or February by a station 
at Lichfield, spanning a region 
roughly 50 to 60 miles around 
Birmingham. A third station will 
be operating in the Spring in the 
north of England at Rivington 
Moor near Bolton. 

ADVERTISEMENTS 

The programmes will not be 
provided by the I.T.A. but by the 
“programme contractors.” These 
are the companies which under¬ 
take to keep the screens active 
during certain hours. They get 
money for their programmes from 
firms paying for short advertising 
periods on the screen in between 
the normal programmes. 

By the rules of the Television 
Act 1954 you will not see more 
than six minutes of advertisement 
in any one hour, except in 
shopping guide programmes and 
occasional documentaries. 

.Another'important point is that 


the programmes will not be 
“sponsored” by the advertisers, 
as in America. In other words, 
the advertisements will be quite 
separate, inserted at normal 
breaks in the programmes and 
not in the middle of them. 

Now about receiving the pic¬ 
tures. Already you will have seen 
small multi-looped adaptors side 
byTside with many normal aerials 
on people’s houses. These are: 
necessary to pick up transmissions 
on the Band III frequency used 
by commercial T V, as distinct 
from the B B C’s Band 1. 

The receiver has to be suitable, 
too. Sets bought within the last 
year or so are already equipped 
for commercial television, but 
most earlier models need a special 
converter. This may cost up to 
£10, bringing the total, with the 
aerial adaptor, to between £15 
and £20. I am afraid, a set more 



This 200-foot mast at Beulah Hill 
in South London will take com¬ 
mercial television to more than 
eleven million people. 

than five years old is not worth 
the cost of conversion; it could 
be as much as £30. 

People who go to the expense 
of buying new sets or having their 
old ones altered will expect good 
value. They should certainly get 
it. 

First of, all they will have a 
choice of programrne, which 
means that most people should be 
able to find some entertainment 
to suit their particular taste. And 
with continual competition they 
should see a constant flow of new 
ideas and new programmes. They 
will see many new faces as well 
as the familiar ones. And for 
those who want more television 
there will be a longer and more 
varied viewing day. 

All in all, this week is a great 
event in the history of television 
in this country. 
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News from Everywhere 


The Shiiiiiig 
name of 
Dr Barnardo 

Many tributes are being paid 
this week to the memory of Dr. 
Barnardo who died on Septem¬ 
ber 19 just 50 years ago; and in 
November there is to be a special 
commemorative service in St. 
Paul’s to this great man who 
sought no fame for himself but 
made his name a household word. 

Thomas John Barqardo was 
born in Dublin in 1845, and came 
to England when he was 21 to 
study medicine at the London 
Hospital. His aim-was to become 
a medical missionary in China. 

SCHOOL IN A DONKEY SHED 

Barnardo and fellow students 
started a school for poor children 
which was open two; nights a 
week and on Sundays. It was a 
dilapidated donkey shed which 
they rented for 2s, 6d. per week. 
The address w’as Hope Place! 

One' night after lessons .were 
over, a stunted boy named Jim 
Jarvis, barefooted and shirtless, 
begged to be' allowed ;to stay 
behind and sleep by the fire. He 
had no home and had to sleep 
where he could, 

Barnardo learned from him of 
the sufferings of homeless chib 
dren, of the appalling, conditions 
under which they lived. He 
toured London with Jim Jarvis 
and saw children sleeping beneath 
the stars, unkempt and hungry. 

For the first time the plight of 
London’s derelict children was 
brought to public attention. It 
was the beginning of a charitable 
enterprise destined to affect the 
lives of over 150,000 children. 

Not long afterwards, Barnardo 
received a remarkable letter from 
Samuel Smith, M.P., offering to 
provide £1000 for the establish¬ 
ment of a Home for destitute 
children if he would remain in 
England. 

THE FIRST H03IE 

Barnardo decided to act upon 
this offer and in 1870 opened his 
first Home. He began in a very 
small way , with only limited 
accommodation. Then came the 
tragedy which resulted in the 
Barnardo motto, 

Barnardo was on one of his 
midnight visits to Billingsgate and 
had chosen -five homeless boys to 
fill vacancies in the Home. One 
he refused because of lack of 
room. The best he could do was 
to offer him the next vacancy. 
While waiting, this lad died, 
alone and hungry in an empty, 
barrel. 

This tragedy made Barnardo 
resolve “Never again.” Outside 
his home in Stepney Causeway 
went the famous sign: No .Desti¬ 
tute Child Ever Refused Admis¬ 
sion. 

Since his death the w^ork of 
caring for “Nobody’s Children” 
has never ceased. In Great 
Britain today there are 108 Dr. 
Barnardo’s Homes—all relying on 
public support. Some 7000 chil¬ 
dren are in their constant care. 

In honouring the memory of 
this great Founder we do well to 
remember them. 


TUBES OF FOOD 
Concentrated food in tubes like 
those used for toothpaste is to be 
supplied, to members of the 
Trans-Antarctic Expedition. 

The Victory, Nelson!s flagship, 
is so ravaged by the death-watch 
beetle that its restoration will take 
20 years. The cost has been esti¬ 
mated at £500,000.. 


Jet helicopter 



One of the most striking sights at 
tlie Farnborongh Air Show was 
this Jet Gyrodyne helicopter. 


Such is the glut of tomatoes in 
Britain that 2000 tons of them 
were throv/n away recently in the 
Channel Islands. 

STATE VISIT 

The Queen and the Duke of 
Edinburgh will pay a two-day 
State visit to Stockholm next 
June. 


JUPITER CALLING 

Radio waves from Jupiter are 
continually being picked up in 
America and Australia. -The 
“signals” are thought to be 
caused by enormous storms. 

French archaeologists using 
spotter aircraft have discovered 
the outlines of a centuries-old city 
beneath the water of one of the 
ancient reservoirs which supply 
Angkor, Indo-China. They hope 
to learn more about the city with 
the aid of frogmen suits. 

Caterpillars crossing a railway 
track at Callington in Devon 
stopped a local train. The driver 
and fireman had to sweep them 
off the rails before the train could 
start again. 

Evening classes for cyclists are 
being held this winter by a 
London County Council school at 
Southwark, 

Persia, traditionally the land of 
carpets and rugs, has ordered rugs 
to the value of thousands of 
pounds from Germany. 

NEWSPAPER CENTURY 

The Bury Free Press recently 
celebrated its centenary. 

The Ford Motor Company’s 
Dagenham works recently com¬ 
pleted their millionth post-war ex¬ 
port vehicle. 

Traces of what is thought to be 
a 12th-century wall painting of 
the Last Supper have been found 
in the main hall at Dover College. 





NEW SERIES OF 


BRITISH ARMY 


UNIFORMS! 




START 
COLLECTING 
NOW! 


hniiimiiiniliiniilijiniaiiii 



Here’s an exciting series of 
real soldier pictures for 
you to collect. Just ask 
your Mum to buy 
Kellogg’s Com Flakes. On 
the back of every packet 
there’s a glorious full-colour picture! There 
are lancers and pikemen, dragoons and 
artillerymen, infantrymen and cavalry’men 
—some in famous battle scenes—and 
all wearing the real historical army 
dress of their time! Cut your pictures 
out—and you’ll have a real military 
picture gallery for your room. 

Ask Your Mum to get 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes 
today—they're bang on! 
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SELF-HELP ON THE 
PARISH COUNCIL 

The nine members of Warms- 
worth Parish Council, near Don¬ 
caster, . have forrned their own 
Works Department 
They themselves are the work¬ 
ing staff, and so they can carry 
out many improvements which 
otherwise could not be afforded. 
These have included additions to 
the recreation ground, such as the 
erection of swings and the digging 
of a sandpit. When seats were 
needed in the ground, one mem¬ 
ber, music teacher at a local 
school, dug a two-foot-deep hole 
and put down a hundredweight of 
cement. Another councillor helped 
him to fix another seat. 

Signs have been made and 
painted, and altogether it is esti¬ 
mated that Warmsworth’s volun¬ 
teer Works Department has al¬ 
ready saved the ratepayers 
hundreds of pounds. 


LONG SERVICE 

Mr. Archibald Allison, who has 
just retired from a Glasgow firm 
of ironfounders, had been with 
the firm for 57 years. 

His family has a habit of long 
service. His brother and father 
each worked for the firm for 50 
years, and two other members of 
the family have served 46 and 36 
years respectively. 

Another family with a long 
record of service to one firm are 
the Walters of Hull. 

Mr. Thomas Walters has just 
retired from the Hull Corpora¬ 
tion Transport Department after 
51 years’ service. His father 
worked for the department for 33 
years, his brother is still serving 
after 30 years, and his son after 
20 years. In addition his-daughter 
was a conductress for 5y years. 


WAR ON MALARIA 
IN RHODESIA 

A great campaign to establish 
a malaria-free belt round 
Southern Rhodesia is to begin at 
the end of this month. 

Ten teams of sprayers will 
travel in trucks through the bush 
to spray huts and buildings over 
an area of 19,000 square miles. 
In this way it is hoped some two 
million Africans and 160,000 
Europeans will be protected. 



COLLIERY’S FIFTY 
FRUITFUL YEARS 

Brodsworth Main Colliery, 
Yorkshire, has celebrated its 
golden jubilee. 

From its opening 50 years ago 
to the end of July this year, the 
colliery , has sent out nearly 
47,500,000 tons of coal. Last 
year’s, output of 1,381,342 tons 
was a record. 

And this great colliery is by no 
means finished. Experts estimate 
that there are coal measures suf¬ 
ficient for an output of two 
million tons a year for 100 years. 


FOR A FRIEND 
OVERSEAS 

ideal Christmas present for 
a friend across the seas— 
one that lasts for a whole year 
—can be had for 17s. 4d. For 
this sum Children’s Newspaper 
will be sent every week for a 
year to any address overseas. 

pLEASE send your 'remittance, 
together with full name 
and address (in block capitals) 
of the friend to whom the C N 
is to be sent, to Subscription 
Department, Childrens News^ 
paper. The Fleet way House, Far- 
rint*don Street, London, E.C,4, 
and we will do the rest. 

Jf desired, a special greetings 
card bearing your own name 
and address will be sent with 
the first copy. 



When the Guiders 
gathered 

These three from Ireland, Egypt, and 
Greece were among Brownie Guiders 
from more than 20 countries at 
the International training course at 
Lyndhurst, Hampshire. 


Two at the zoo 

Boko and Coco, two-year-old twin chimpanzees, are great 
favourites at the Southport Children’s Zoo. 


GATHERING OF THE 
CLANS 

The soft Gaelic tongue and 
colourful tartan plaids will be 
much in evidence at Aberdeen 
next week. The National Mod, 
the annual festival of Gaelic verse 
and song, is being held there 
from September 26 to 30. 

Soloists and choirs from all 
parts of Scotland will meet in the 
“silver city by the golden sands.” 
The London Gaelic Choir is also 
making the long journey to com¬ 
pete for the principal choral 
trophy, the Lovat and Tulli- 
bardine Shield. 

The first of all the Mods was 
held in 1892 at Oban, and it is 
interesting to note that an 
Englishman was concerned in its 
foundation. He was H. G.. 
Clements, an Oban organist, who 
joined four Scots to help form An 
Comunii Gaidhealach (The High¬ 
land Association). 


MONEY TO BURN 

Checking rubbish passing along 
the conveyor belt at a Whitby 
incinerator, foreman Mr. Wilf 
Pickering saw a pound note—then 
another, and another. 

He turned off the plant and a 
search revealed a wallet contain¬ 
ing about £70 and further notes 
bringing the value to £101 10s. 

The loser was Mr. Edgar Baines 
of Briggswath Post Office. He 
had placed the wallet of notes in 
a cardboard box which his wife 
had given by mistake to the 
refuse collectors. There had been 
between £120 and £130 in the 
wallet and Mr. Baines’ loss was 
about £25—notes which had gone 
into the furnace, 

SUNNY LAKELAND 

The summer of 1955 will be re¬ 
membered by people in Lakeland 
as the finest on record. By the 
end of August there had been two 
months of almost continuous sun¬ 
shine, a total of 513 hours. 
Normally in July and August, 
Lakeland has less than 300 hours. 


BRILLIANT UNIFORMS 

A new set of 12 coloured wall 
sheets issued by the International 
Wool Secretariat - shows the uni¬ 
forms of world-famous'regiments, 
such as the Grenadier Guards, the 
Italian Bersaglieri, the Swiss 
Papal Guard, and the French 
Republican Guard. 

In beautiful -colours, and each 
with a brief history of the corps, 
these wall sheets make a hand¬ 
some decoration for a classroom 
or a playroom. The set of 12 
can be obtained for 7s. 6d. (post 
f ree) f rom the Secretariat at 
18-20 Regent Street, London, 
S.W.I. 


SECOND TOO LONG 

Scientists of the International 
Astronomical Union meeting in 
Dublin have, decided that the 
second is too long. So they have 
shortened it—by .0000018 per 
cent. 

The reason given is that the 
previous second was not of uni¬ 
form length, and while not mak¬ 
ing any difference to our every¬ 
day life the variation did affect 
calculations made by astronomers 
and physicists. 

The second was previously 
reckoned as a fraction of a solar 
day; from now on it will be a 
fraction of a year. 


SUN-DRFV EN CAR 

One of the highlights of the 
General Motors exhibition at 
Chicago is a tiny model car which 
is propelled by solar energy. 

On top of this “Sunmobile ” are 
12 square photo-electric cells. 
These draw energy from the sun 
and transmit it to a tiny electric 
motor. 

It is an interesting experiment. 
Sunniobiles are not likely to be 
on the roads for a long time—if 
ever. 


VICAR IN A WIGWAM 
The Rev. L. H. Withers-Lanca- 
shire, Vicar of St. John’s, Gains¬ 
borough, sat in a red wigwam 
outside his church the- other day 
to receive donations needed for 
urgent repairs to the building. He 
collected £65. 


HAVE YEARS OF FUN 




Show this to your parents and 
ask them to inquire at the 
toyshop or newsayent or, in 
case of difficulty, icrite to us. 

£4.14.0 

Also DEFEURED TERMS 
(9 monthly instalments) 


..with the SUPER 

miniCine 

This wonderful MOVIE and STILL PROJECTOR 
in one brings all the fun and thrills of the Cinema to 
your home for years on end. You' can operate It 
yourself without any help and plan your own shows 
to which you can invite your family and friends. 

There are hundreds of films to choose from, costing 
from as little as Is. 4d each. 

Ask for one for Xmas / 

For FREE illustrated brochure write to : 

MARTIN LUCAS LTD. (Dept. C.l), I RAMSDEN RD., LOND ON, SM .12 

GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
ENTRANCE 

Postal Tuition can help yonv child to pass 
this examination 

Let your child join our long list of successes. 

ENROL NOW! DON’T DELAY! We are the 
oldest established experts in this form of educafion. 

Courses to suit ail ages from 81-141 years 
Write to the Registrar, R. J. Dickson, B.A., for full par¬ 
ticulars (free Diagnostic Test if desired) stating age of child 
and approximate date of examination. 

HOME «PREP” CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


(Dept. C.N, 37), College House, Howard Place, Shellon, 
Stoke-OQ-Xrent. 
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iT HAPPENED THIS WEEK 


The Children's Newspaper, September 24, 1955 

RADIO AND TV 


French king a captive 


SEPTEMBER 19, 1356. 

POITIERS, FRANCE—King John 
of France was taken prisoner here 
today when his 
army of 50,000 
men was 
utterly routed 
by less than 
8 000 English 
soldiers led by 
the gallant 26- 
year - old Ed¬ 
ward. Prince of Wales, known 
as “the Black Prince” because of 
the colour of his armour. 

The prince, with characteristic 
chivalry, treated his captive “John 
the Good” with much courtesy, 
helped him off with his armour, 
and served him at table. 


The French king had been as¬ 
sembling his mighty army ever 
since the prince left Bordeaux two 
months ago on a military expedi¬ 
tion through France to aid his 
father’s allies in Normandy. 

Two days ago the French army 
outstripped the English force and 
cut off the Black Prince’s retreat, 
and yesterday the English—re¬ 
peating the stategy of Crecy— 
dug trenches, made fences, and 
prepared an ambush for the 
French. 

When the French attack began 
at daybreak the English archers 
shot them down in hundreds and 
finally the onslaught of the 
English cavalry broke up the 
enemy divisions. 



King John 


Aeroplane flies 40 miles 


SEPTEMBER 22, 1908. PARIS 
—Amazing news in the progress, 
of aviation is reported here today. 
An aeroplane has flown more 
than 40 miles! 

The American pilot of the aero¬ 
plane, Mr. Wilbur Wright, has 
beaten all world flying records 
for lime in the air and distance 
flown. He now declares he is 
prepared to take passengers up in 
the air with him . . . even ladies! 
Mr. Wright kept his machine in 
the air for the astonishing time 
of one hour 31 minutes 25 
seconds. 

The attempt had aroused tre¬ 


mendous public . interest. Six 
special trains were run from Le 
Mans to the scene of the flight, 
and other spectators came in 300 
cars and on 1000 cycles. 

Drizzling fain and a strong 
wind delayed the attempt until 
five o’clock this evening, and then 
Mr. Wright managed—after three 
false starts—to get the machine 
into the - air. He flew 33 times 
around a marked course. 

Mr. Wright stated later that the 
higher one flies the safer it is to 
come down, as the aeroplane, if. 
it falls, recovers its balance 
eventually but not instantly. 


Paul Jones attacks 


SEPIEMBER 24, 1779. BRID- 
IJNGTON—The Scottish-born 
“pirate” Paul Jones* has dealt a 
savage blow at Britain’s naval 
power. 

His squadron of ships, sailing 
south down the coast of Britain, 
swooped yesterday afternoon on a 
fleet of English merchantmen 
escorted by two men-of-war. 

The fleets came into contact at 
nightfall off Flamborough Head. 

Jones’s own ship, Bonhomme 
Richard was seriously* efamaged 


but nevertheless maintained .its 
violent attack on the English men- 
. of'War, Serapis and The Countess 
of Scarborough. 

The Serapis surrendered after a 
sailor on Jones’s ship had thrown 
a grenade among a row of 
cartridges which exploded. ^ 
The battle ceased, in Paul 
Jones’s favour, after four hours, 
blit the American-employed 
“pirate” had lost as many men 
as had the British and his ship 
is today reported to be sinking. 



They tell you if it is going to rain 

These children at a primary'school in Romford, Essex, have 
built their own weather station where they take"daily readings 
and make their own forecasts. 


UNCLE REX RETURNS 


Pioneer of broadcasting’s earliest days 


J^j[ANV fathers and mothers will 
recognise the voice of Rex 
Palmer when he takes over the 
Children's Favourites record pro¬ 
gramme in the Light next Satur¬ 
day morning. For “Uncle Rex,” 
as he was then knowm, was in 
Children’s Hour in radio's earliest 
days at Savoy Hill in 1922. 

He recalled those exciting days 
when I met him recently at Broad¬ 
casting House for the programme 
These Radio Times, in which Rex 
is reader and narrator. 

Rex Palmer .has a great love of 
flying, dating back to his ex¬ 
periences in the Royal Flying 
Corps in the First World War. 
Later he became chief test pilot 
at Hendon airfield, and when the 
Second World -War broke out, 
was soon back in the Royal Air 
Force Volunteer Reserve. 



Rex Palmer 


He takes over from Archie 
Andrews next Saturday and will 
stay on foi' ten weeks until Derek 
McCulloch returns. 


Round the Commonwealth 

^^EST Indian students will be 
singing calypsoes in BBC 
Children’s TV on Thursday in 
the first of a new series, Children 
of the Commonwealth. The idea 
is to show how young people in 
the Commonw'ealth live and (he 
things that interest them. 

The first programme, on Trini¬ 
dad, will be introduced by Ulric 
Gross, a West Indian barrister 
who once worked, on the B B C’s 
West Indian broadcasts. The Gold 
Coast will be dealt with^ in 
October, and there will be other' 
programmes on India and the- 
Maoris of New Zealand. 

Peter Newington, the producer, 
has been a TV actor and was seen 
in Sugar and Spice and Paradise 
Island. 


Return of the Appleyards 


What’s my dream? 

can expect fun in My 
Wildest Dream, a completely 
new radio quiz game to be heard 
in the Light Programme starting 
on October 3. 

Peter Eton, who will produce it, 
tells me the idea is that ordinary 
people shall challenge a panel of 
well-known radio artists to guess 
their secret hopes and ambitions. 
It might be a spaceship voyage to 
Mars or simply a legacy of a 
million pounds. Panel members 
will each be given a minute to ask 
questions. 

Now meet Donald Dnck 

yiEWERs will soon know' the life 
history of every member of 
the Mickey Mouse circle. In the 
seventh Disneyland film pro¬ 
gramme on Thursday BBC Tele¬ 
vision will show the Donald Duck 
story, tracing Donald's tem¬ 
pestuous career since he first came 
to the screen in Orphan’s picnic 
23 years ago and met Dame Clara 
Cluck. 

Floodlit athletics 

h’LooDLiT sport , at the interna¬ 
tional athletics meeting at the 
White City will be included in a 
special edition of Sportsview in 
BBC Television this Wednesday. 

Between ^ items in the studio 
view'ers will be switched to the 
White City stadium for exciting 
moments in the evening's events. 

Nearly 28,000 schools 
are listening 

'Phree-quarters *of all the 
schools in the United King¬ 
dom now listen to one or more 
of the B B C’s broadcasts to 
schools every week. When ' the 
new radio “term” started ^on 
September 19 the B B C was able 
to report that the total number of 
schools registered was 27,697, 
exactly 1000 more than a year' 
ago. 

In primary schools the best- 
liked broadcasts are travel talks 
and stories from history. Older 
children vote for Looking at 
Things, the programme about the 
appreciation of ^ good design in 
evci 7 day surroundings. 


pooK: out for the Appleyards 
again in BBC Children’s T V 
on Saturday—their seventh fort¬ 
nightly season. ' 

The Appleyards must be one 
of the most popular families on 
the air. Twice they have won a 
Daily Mall award for the most 
enjoyable, Children's T V play of 
the year. 

Constance Fraser, David Ed- 


(]JoMMERCiAL Television, which 
opens .with a Guildhall 
banquet on Thursday evening, has 
its first programme for children 
on Friday. This is Tea-V-Time, 
from five to six p.m., put out by 
Associated-Rediffusion, and will 
be an extra-special trailer featur¬ 
ing the‘Redway Family. 

The Redways will be seen 
watching TV when two men 
come in to adjust the se(; actually 
they are a pair of comedians in¬ 
troducing a panorama' of future 
favourites of Tea-V-Time. 

Taking oyer .for the weekend, 
Associated Broadcasting will give 
its first children’s programme at 
4.20 on Saturday with ABC 
• Children’s Club, followed by a 
Hans Andersen film from Den¬ 
mark, and Michaela and Armand 
Denis in the first of a jungle series. 


wards, and Derek Rowe, who 
have been with the programme 
from the first, will be back as. 
Mrs. Appleyard, John, and 
Tommy. Douglas Muir, who has 
been Mr. Appleyard since the 
second edition, is also returning, 
along with Robert Dickens, who 
came in as Ronnie Grant in De¬ 
cember 1952. Kevin Sheldon will 
again be producing the shows. 


The children’s programme on 
Sunday begins with Going Places, 
in which Brenda Pooley (14) and 
Donald Wilson (13) explore 
London with Bill AJJenby. Noddy, 
Enid Blyton’s famous character, 
will take the air for the first time 
in a new puppet series. Roy 
Rogers, the American cowboy 
star, starts a film series, and the 
programme is rounded off with 
the Adventures of Robin Hood.; 

Next week A-R’s Tea-V-Time 
on Monday is devoted to the 
older boy in a programme called 
Ventpe. Tuesday’s programme 
will include Stop Press, a weekly, 
feature in which a child in the 
news tells his or , her story; 
Adventures in Flowers; and The 
Caliph’s Stork, an animated 
cartoon, 

Ernest Tftoms^>\ 



Tlie Appleyards will be back.again next Saturday 


Allernalive programmes for young viewers 
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MAGIC KINGDOM 


CALLED DISNEYLAND 


TX/hat is probably the most exciting family playground in the 
* ^ world has been opened at Anaheim, not far from Los Angeles. 

It is a Magic Kingdom created by Walt Disney. 

For 20 years he dreamed of a playground that was to be vastly 
different from the usual fun fair or amusement park. He dreamed*of 
a wonderland where visitors could wander enchanted in the America 
of yesterday—and of tomorrow. He dreamed of a realm peopled by 
the delightful characters made world-famous by his films. He 
dreamed of a fairyland where children could enjoy countless thrills in 
complete safety. 

And now at last his, dreams have all come true; they have all taken 
shape in a vast new Disneyland. 

The entrance to Disneyland is Main Street, a replica of a small 
town street of about 50 years ago, lined by gas lamps which are 
set glowing at dusk by an old-fashioned lamplighter. All the shops 

of the turn of the century - arc 
here, together with • horse-drawn 
trams arid a fire-engine on which' 
youngsters can ride behind 
prancing steeds in answer to an. 
“alarm.” 

RAILWAY ROUND THE PARK 
Here, too, is a station on the 
“1890 Santa Fe and Disneyland 
Railroad,” a train of the period 
built to a scale of five-eighths of 
the original, and running all 
round the 160-acre Disneyland 
park. 

From grandfather's world the 
visitor turns to Tbmorrowland, to 
the wonders of 1986. Here he 
can take a “trip to the moon” 
in one of the rocket-ships, Luna 
or Diana, experiencing the power- 




Giant cups whirl passengers round at The Mad Hatter’s Tea Party 


fill thrust of the jet take-off, hear¬ 
ing the whine of the rushing air, 
and then the complete quiet of a 
journey through space. 

Another fascinating trip is on 
the “ space-station ” which 
(theoretically, of course) circles 
the globe at a distance of 500 
miles and shows the Earth spread 
out like a map below. 

DRIVING TEST 

Another imaginative feature of 
Tomorrowland is the “Disney¬ 
land Autopia,” a speedway of the 
future with small petrol-driven 
cars which young visitors can 
drive themselves—after passing 
the “ Autopia’s Driver’s ‘ test.” 
The miniature cars’ speed is 
mechanically limited to eleven 
miles an hour, and as they all go 
in one direction, and all have 
bumpers, the youthful drivers are 
quite safe. 

From this world of the future 
the family go to a world of 
imagination come to life—Fan- 
tasyland. . This they enter through 
the gates of a medieval castle 
with many turrets and are greeted 
by such immortals ' as Snow 
White, Mr. Toad, the Mad Hatter, 
Dumbo the Flying Elephant, and 
many others of the same fairy¬ 
tale company. And when they 
are hungry they can climb aboard 
Captain Hook’s Pirate Ship for a 
meal. 

PIONEER DAYS 

After Fantasyland, Frontier- 
land. This is a living page from 
the history of America’s exciting 
pioneer days. At the gate of 
Frontierland’s log stockade are 
Indians weaving many-hued blan¬ 
kets and baskets. Inside are hard¬ 
bitten goldminers coming to stake 
a claim, and nearby are cowboys 
chatting at the blacksmith’s shop 
while a horse is being shod. 

Visitors can also make trips 
here on a stagecoach throTIgh the 
Painted Desert; or they can board 
the Mark Twain, a replica of an 
old Mississippi stern-wheel 
steamer, for a voyage down “the 
rivers of America.” 

DOWN A TROPICAL RIVER 

Finally to Adventureland, 
which is. entered through a 
Tahitian village. From its land¬ 
ing-stage boats take wide-eyed 
boys and girls down a tropical 
river - where full-size. working 
models of hippos and crocodiles 
lurk at every turn. On the bank 
a lion roars as the boat passes, 
giraffes poke their heads through 
the foliage, an elephant trumpets 
in the background, and monkeys 
chatter. All the movements and 
sounds of the animals are electric¬ 
ally operated. 

But these are only a few of 
Disneyland’s delights. It is a 
clever combination of history and 
science with fun and thrills. For 
. countless American children a day 
in Disneyland will be an ex¬ 
perience they will surely remem¬ 
ber all their lives. 



Model of an early American locomotive on the “ Disneyland Railroad” 



A Mississippi boat recalling bygone days 
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Next Week’s 


John , Carpenter House 
Whitefriars . London . E C4 
SEPTEMBER U .1955 

THE MARCH OF 
TELEVISION 

'pELEVisiON is making great 
strides, not only in 
Britain but throughout the 
world. The United States, 
with more than 400 stations, 

' is; of course, well in the lead, 
but some 38 countries have 
services and another 20 have 
plans to operate them in the 
near future. 

These facts are given in 
a new Unesco survey (Sta¬ 
tionery Office, 3s,), which also 
points out the big part tele¬ 
vision can play in helping the 
nations to know one another 
better. 

In Europe, for instance, 
transmissions from one 
country to another, which 
started between Britain and 
France, now extend to seven 
other countries: Austria, 
Belgium, Denmark, the Ger¬ 
man Federal Republic, Italy, 
Netherlands, and Switzerland. 
This international co-opera¬ 
tion is very popular with the 
viewers in all these countries. 

Television has also a great 
part to play in education, 
bringing knowledge of science 
or geography, history or 
economics, in a graphic way 
to countless millions. This 
vitally important aspect of 
television is recognised in 
several countries, notably by 
our own BBC, and, of 
course, the United States, 
which has 14 educational 
stations serving a potential 
audience of 20 millions. 

Television has indeed be¬ 
come part, of our way of life 
—chiefly, as yet, for entertain¬ 
ment. Used in greater measure 
to enlighten and instruct, it 
may well prove to be the most 
important invention since the 
printing machine. 


LAUGHTER-MAKERS 

TDobert Lamoureux is a dis- 
Anguished French comedian; 
he has the precious gift of being 
able to make people laugh. 

And he has it in such high 
degree that it would seem to 
have debarred him from pursu¬ 
ing an academic career. 

From Benjamin, a leading 
French journal for children, 
we* learn that when Robert 
Lamoureux . was 22 he was 
appointed assistant master at a 
. school in Paris. But on his very 
first day when the headmaster 
introduced him to his class, all 
the boys started laughing— 
before he himself had uttered 
a word. In great embarrassment 
he turned to the headmaster— 
and found him red in the face 
from trying not to laugh! 

After that another career 
seemed clearly indicated. He 
chose to become a comedian. 
And a fine career too! The 
world owes much to the laughter- 
makers. 



When roads ivill 
steer cars 

^HE car of the future will have 
no steering wheel. This was 
a prospect set before the recent 
British Association meeting by 
Mr. J. N. McHattie of the 
Society of Motor Manufacturers 
and Traders. He suggested that 
cars would be steered by elec¬ 
tronically-operated controls built 
into the road surface, controls 
which would be sensitive to 
beams sent out by approaching 
vehicles. 

But for future drivers who are 
old-fashioned enough to like 
having a steering wheel and 
gears to change, there would be 
secondary roads preserved “like 
ancient monuments,’’ where 
motorists could still drive in the 
mid-tvventieth-century manner! 


THEY SAY . 


At the Children’s Zoo 


Think on These Things 

Absalom cunningly sought to 
^ win the favour of the people 
by pleasing them in every way 
possible, and then persuaded 
them to revolt against his father. 
King David. 

It was a serious situation for 
David ; he was old and weary. 
He gave orders to his troops, and 
• because he loved his son, told 
them not to harm him. But 
Absalom, riding through a thick 
forest after his defeat, was caught 
by his long hair in the boughs of 
a tree, and killed. 

The old king was given the 
glad tidings of victory, but what 
he wanted to know was whether 
his son was safe. And when he 
heard the news that Absalom 
was dead, he poured out his 
grief: “O my son Absalom . . . 
would God I had died for thee 
... ” (2 Sam. 18. 33). 

Absalom behaved shamefully 
to his father, yet David forgave 
him, and did not cease to love 
him. God’s love for us is like 
that. O. R. C. 



Audrey Richards, hostess at 
the Children’s Zoo in London’s 
Battersea Park, has won the 
heart of Holly the calf. 


JUST AN IDEA 
As Abraham Lincoln wrote: 
Let us have faith that right 
makes might: and, in that faith, 
let us, to the end, dare to do our 
duty as we understand it. 


Tn the United Kingdom today 
^ {here is a generation of 

young people very much at home 
in the machine and atomic age, 
and if you visit us you will find 
us brimful of confidence, be¬ 

cause we know we hold the key 
to a new age. i^ord Home, at a 
luncheon in New Zealand 

Tt is sad that churchianity has 

^ become so different from 

Christianity that people are shy 
of churchgoers. President of the 
Methodist Conference 

should be liaison officers 
of the alphabet. .. Authors 
should meet authors as seldom 
as possible. They should circu¬ 
late with the man and woman in 
the street—the subject matter of 
their art, Mr, Thornton Wilder 

^ULTiVATE the Commonwealth 
trade and it will leap ahead, 
and by co-operation in trade 
Britain’s name will be pre¬ 
eminent not only in trade but in 
every other way. 

High Commissioner for Australia 


Thirty Years Ago 

From the Children s Newspaper, 
September 26, 1925 

^ROCODILES have been known 
^ to drag even elephants to 
the bottom of the Ganges and 
hold them till they drown ; yet 
a boy named Maloo, bathing in 
the Mahi, in western India, 
managed to win in a fight that 
elephants had found too much 
for them. 

A crocodile seized him by the 
left arm and dragged him down. 
But he knew that crocodiles 
cannot stand pressure on the 
windpipe, and he managed to 
swing his right arm round its 
neck and press till the animal 
grew limp. He dragged it to 
shallow water, and there made 
it let go. Then he kicked it hard, 
and ran up the bank. 


WORD QUIZ 

Can you say whether a, or c 
gives the correct meaning of the 
following five words ? 

1 WHIFFLE 

a Blow lightly or shift about 
b Carve or slice wood with a 
knife 

c Head covering worn by 
nuns 

2 ODEUiM 

a Kind of cinema 
b Widespread dislike 
c Building for musical per¬ 
formances 

3 GRILSE 

a Young salmon 
b Grating 
Cr Broil on gridiron 

4 IMPETUS 

a Acting rashly 
b Moving force 
c Wicked 

5 HOSTILE 

a House of residence 
b Push roughly 


c Unfriendly 


Answer on page 12 


OllHOMlAiVD 


Gilbert White’s old home at 
Sclborne, no^v' open as a museum 


SUCCESS IN FAILURE 

T^ail— yet rejoice ; because no 

A less 

The failure which makes thy 
distress 

May teach another full success. 

Tt may be that in some great 
need 

•Thy life’s poor fragments are 
decreed 

To help build up a lofty deed. 

A. A. Procter 


Out and About 

'T'iie winding river, resort of 
anglers, is also favoured by 
other creatures in search of fish. 
Having seen an otter there last 
April we kept alert but were 
disappointed. 

However, some unexpected 
reward usually comes to the 
patient watcher, and sure enough 
we saw several herons. There 
they were with their long necks 
and long yellow beaks, standing 
on spindly legs in the shallow 
water, ready to stab down at an 
unlucky fish. Should they see a 
frog on the bank he, too, would 
be a victim. . 

Although they nest in tall 
trees, herons are also fond of 
quiet reaches of seashore, and 
where the slope is gradual will 
wade into the sea to fish. They 
may fly miles from the heronry 
to go fishing. C. D. D. 



Birthdays 

September 25 

Felicia Hemaiis (1793-1835); 
Poet. Chiefly remembered for her 
much parodied 
poem about 
“The boy 
stood on the 
burning deck.” 
But she wrote 
much other 
verse which 
was very popu¬ 
lar in her day 
both here and in America.. 

September 26 

Lord Collingwood (1750- 
1810). Naval officer. Went to 
sea at eleven years old. Became 
a friend of Nelson and com¬ 
manded H.M.S. Excellent at the 
battle of Cape St. Vincent, He 
succeeded to the command when 
Nelson was killed at the battle 
of Trafalgar. 

September 27 

Jacques Benigne Boussuet 
(1627-1704). French bishop, 
historian, and preacher. Best 
remembered for his magnificent 
funeral orations which were later 
printed and published. His elo¬ 
quence is said to have reduced 
his frivolous, fashionable con- 
gregationsj drawn from . the 
French Court, to tears. 

September 28 

Francis T urner Palgrave (1824- 
1897). Poet and critic. In close 
consultation with Tennyson he 
compiled the famous anthology. 
The Golden Treasury of songs 
and lyrical poems which is still 
many people’s first introduction 
to poetry. 

September 29 

Horatio Nelson (1758-1805). 
England’s greatest naval hero, 
for he saved us 
from invasion 
by Napoleon. 
Also one of 
the finest sea 
tacticians who 
ever Jived. 
When he lay 
dying at 
Trafalgar, his 
splendid career cut short, he-said 
simply: “Thank God, I have 
done my duty.” 

September 30 . * 

Field-Marshal Earl Roberts 
(1832-1914). As “Bobs,” he was 
for many years a natidiial hero, 
having earned a great reputation 
for his march to Kandahar to 
relieve a beleaguered garrison. 
He was noted for his care for the 
men under his command and 
was Supreme Commander in the 
South African War. 

October 1 

Henry 111 (1207-1272), An 
inpmpetent monarch whose 
misguided reliance on foreigners 
brought about the rebellion of 
Simon de Montfort. Henry was 
a man of cultivated tastes and 
Westminster Abbey as we see it. 
today was planned and largely 
built by him. His other dis¬ 
tinction is that he was father of 
the great Edward 1. 
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THE HUT MAN writes about . . . 


ADVENTURE BY WAYSIDE 
AND WOODLAND 


9. Getting to know the littie animals 


'Jhe mammal life of our way¬ 
sides and woodlands includes 
such favourites as the’ rabbit, 
squirrel, wood-mouse, vole, and 
hedgehog. But though familiar to 
us all, they form a shy, retiring 
community we seldom see' at 
close quarters in their natural 
haunts. 

This pleasure, however, can be 
enjoyed much more frequently 
than is generally imagined if only 
we know how to proceed when 
oppor¬ 
tunities 
occur — and 
the correct 
procedure is 
quite simple. 

The smaller 
mammals like 
cover, seldom 
coming into The shy ficld-v«le 

the open when they can travel by 
hidden w'ays in the undergrowth. 
Stoat and weasel slip through 
long grass or in and out the 
crannies of old stone walls; the 
hedgehog waddles alon^ the dry, 
tangled ditch; wood-mouse, bank- 
vole, and shrew explore the 
jungle of grasses, ferns, and 
flower-stems of the laneside bank, 

LISTEN FOR THEM 

It is in such places we must 
watch for them, or, much more 
important, listen for them, since 
the first signs of a small furry 
presence is often a gentle rustling. 

If we dart forward to investigate 
he slips into a nearby burrow or 
, allows us only a fleeting glimpse 
of brown and white fur as he 
scuttles into denser undergrowth. 

At the first hint of a hidden' 
presence we^ must instantly be¬ 
come motionless, listening and 
waiting for the rustling to begin 
again. Had we one foot raised 
for another step we must remain 
thus, poised like a resting stork, 
for the slightest movement at this 
point may suggest danger to the 
small prowler.. 

It may be that the rustling was ’ 
caused by a scurry into a burrow, ! 
in which case we will see the. j 

STAMP AIBM 


rustler no more; but often it will 
be a hunting animal surprised on 
the prowl far from home, and 
then motionless waiting on our 
part will bring its reward. The 
rustling will begin again, the 
grasses will part, a keen little face 
peep out. and for the next few 
minutes, perhaps, we will be the 
unrecognised but interested com¬ 
panion of one of the hedgerow’s 
timid creatures. 

OUTSIDE THEIR HOMES 

Another delightful way of 
watching our smaller mammals at 
close quarters is to wait for them 
alongside homes or nurseries 
which are known to be occupied; 
this method will be found speci¬ 
ally successful just now, when so 
many of them are busy laying up 
stores for the winter months. 

The neat round burrows of 
wood-mice, for example, are 
easily found in mossy banks at 
the foot of hedgerows or old 
walls—“dry-stane dykes” we call 
them in Scotland. When rem¬ 
nants of husks and seeds arc 
scattered at their entrances we 
can be sure that the owner is at 
home, or not far away. 



The waddling hedgehog 


I have sometimes waited half 
an hour before seeing a mouse 
cither emerging from its under¬ 
ground dwelling or making for its 
entrance with a fresh load of 
stores from the hedge’s harvest; 
but people who think such wait¬ 
ing calls for patience know 
nothing of the constant excite¬ 
ment of these secluded little' 
corners of the countryside. 

Insects are forever coming and 

Conltaiieil at fool of next rolimin 

f.- 



Round the town 
of Richmond 

The Yorkshire town of Rich¬ 
mond has a number of old 
traditions which are still observed, 
and among them is the septennial 
perambulation which took place 
recently. 

Every seven years officials and 
people of Richmond take part in 
a walk round the town. The 
boundaries are proclaimed at dif¬ 
ferent points and newly minted 
pennies are thrown to the crowds 
gathered there. 

The custom goes back nearly 
400^ years. It is required by 
Charters of Queen Elizabeth, 
dated 1576, and King Charles II, 
dated 1668. The early account of 
it describes how the Banner 
Bearer leads and is followed by 
the Halberdiers and Serjeants at 
Mace, the Town Crier, and the 
Finder (Pioneer), who has a great 
axe to cut through anything that 
might hold up progress. 


EXPLORING RHODESIA 

Plans have been made for 
members of the British Exploring 
Society to visit Rhodesia next 
summer. They will join forces 
with the Rhodesian Schools Ex¬ 
ploration Society. 

Provisional arrangements have 
been made for a visit to the 
Victoria Falls, a trip up the Zam¬ 
besi, and then into the bush in 
Barotseland, a native reserve 
forming the most westerly section 
of Northern Rhodesia. The ex¬ 
pedition will also collect speci¬ 
mens for the British Museum. 

Tf funds allow, a return visit 
to England will be made by the 
Rhodesian society. 


going, sunning theiuselvcs on 
warm stones or seeking nectar 
from the later flowers: a wren 
flits here and there in the brown¬ 
ing bracken; a gaily whorled snail 
ciraws its house slow'ly across a 
drooping dock leaf. There is 
constant activity in such quiet 
comers, and the watcher forgets 
how time is passing, till a move¬ 
ment at the burrow mouth re¬ 
minds him of his original interest 
and he finds himself looking into 
a pair of bright, black, question¬ 
ing wood-mouse eyes. 

Such a reward would be worth 
an hour of dull waiting, but, as I 
have tried to show\ waiting in the 
countryside is never dull. 


Strange sight in harbour 





Visitors to New'haven Harbour 
in Sussex can hardly believe their 
eyes \Vhen they see , this dock 
porter as he appears in the top 
picture-:-he seems to be walking 
on the water! 

The explanation is clear in. the 
lower picture—he is standing on 
long baulks of limber. These 


project into the harbour to sup¬ 
port cross-Channel steamers while 
they are being painted or cleaned. 
The timbers are 'just below the 
level of the tide when it is about 
halfway up or down, a?id it is 
only then that the porter .can 
brush the slime from them and 
so make them safe to walk over. 





DEAD AS THE DODO 



THIS NEW STAMP SHOWS THE 
DODO OF MAURITIUS,WHICH 
BECAME EXTINCT IN THE 
I7TH CENTURY-HENCE THE 
EXPRESSION ABOVE. IT WAS 
ACURIOUS BIRD WITH A BIG 
HEAD, CUMBROUS BODY.AND 
WINGS OF LITTLE USE. 


/VOr so RARE 



BELIEVING ONLY A FEW HAD 
BEEN PRINTED , COLLECTORS 
PAID UPTOiZ FOR THIS 
HUNGARIAN STAMP. AFTER 
THE WAR GREAT QUANTITIES 
APPEARED AND TODAY IT 
CAN BE BOUGHT FOR 6*?. 


DO NOT CONFUSE 

THESE COUNTRIES 




TOGA IS AN ALTERNATIVE SPELLING 
OF TONGA (THE-FRIENDLY ’ISLES.) 
TOGO IS A FORMER GERMAN COLONY 
IN WEST AFRICA NOW DIVIDED BETWEEN 
FRANCE AND BRITAIN. 


MORE LAND THAN SEA 



AUSTRALIA’S Y.M.C.A. 
COMMEMORATIVE SHOWS THE 
WORLD ON WHAT IS CALLED 
A SINUSOIDAL PROJECTION, 
SHOWING THE LAND MASSES . 
OF THE EARTH WITHOUT 
VAST EXPANSES OF OCEAN. 
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Steps to Sporting Fame 


Thelma Hopkins 


ThQ ChHdren*s Newst>a(>er, September 24, 195 5 



One branch of 
athletics , in which 
Britain has been re¬ 
presented with dis¬ 
tinction for many 
years is the women’s 
high jump. Belfast’s 
Thelma Hopkins is 
the youngest of Bri¬ 
tain’s many out¬ 
standing performers. 


Educated at Victoria College, 
Belfast, Thelma began to 
attract attention when only 
15- That was in .1951, when 
she cleared fiv-e feet. ' She 
also made a long jump of 
17 feet 8 inches. At 16, 
however,, she ’ represented 
Britain in the high jump at 
the Helsinki Olympics and 
was fourth. 


She cleared 5 feet 2^ inches at 
Helsinki, but . a few weeks 
later in the W.A.A.A. Cham¬ 
pionships, recorded 5 feet 
4 inches. Last year at Van¬ 
couver she set up an Empire 
Games record of 5 feet 
6 inches to win the first 
major title of her career. 
Then, at Berne, she became 
European champion. 


With these performances to 
her credit at the age of only 
18, Thelma Hopkins appears 
certain to make the long trip 
to Melbourne for next year’s 
Olympic Games, and she must 
be strongly fancied for a gold 
medal. Besides jumping 
Thelma has also found time 
to become an Irish inter¬ 
national at hockey. 


WHERE THE STARS AND STRIPES BEGAN 


AtCORDlOfflSTS 
OS PARADE 

Leading accordion players from 
fifteen different countries will be 
in Brighton on Saturday, compet¬ 
ing in the Eighth Annual World 
Accordion Championship. 

Britain's hopes are carried by 
two charming girls, Sylvia Lee of 
Brixton (London) and Pamela 
Deakin of Smethwick. Ever since 
last November, when they won 
the right to represent Britain at 
the National Accordion Cham¬ 
pionships, these two girls have 
been practising hard at the piece 
they must play in front of a panel 
of judges. The test piefce was 
specially composed for the occa¬ 
sion by a distinguished German 
composer, Hugo Herrmann. 

They must also play a piece of 
their own choice and take part 
in a sight-reading test. 

The World Championship has 
never been held in Britain before, 
so it will' certainly be a great 
occasion. 

ON THE AIR 

The highlight, however, will be 
the Grand International Gala 
Concert in the Dome Theatre, 
part of which is to be broadcast 
by the BBC Light Programme on 
Saturday night. During this con¬ 
cert the new World Champion 
will perform. 

To .show that the accordion is 
now recognised as a musical 
instrument in its own right, Mr. 
James Buck, a distinguished 
player of the French Horn and a 
member of the London Symphony 
Orchestra, will play a concerto 
specially arranged for the 
occasion with an accompaniment 
of four accordions. 

The accordion has certainly 
grown up since the early days of 
this century when it was dis¬ 
missed - by . an encyclopedia in 
these words: “Its capabilities are 
extremely limited, and it is in 
fact little more than a toy.” Thez'e 
will be nothing toylike about 
those to be at Brighton this 
weekend. 


In Durham County, a few 
miles west of Sunderland, is the 
colliery village of Washington. 
And in this village stands Wash¬ 
ington Old Hall, ancestral home 
of the family which gave the 
United States its first President. 

Americans, therefore, have a 
■ special pride in the Old Hall, and 
that ’pride will be reflected next 
week when the building begins a 
new lease of life as a community 
centre. For the opening cere¬ 
mony, on September 28, is to be 
performed -by the American Am¬ 
bassador, Mr. Winthrop Aldridge. 
Moreover, he will be accompanied 
^ by a detachment of the Washing¬ 
ton ' Greys, whose forerunners 
were the personal bodyguard of 
George Washington. 

The Washington family tree has 
many branches, but its roots are 
in this humble Durham village. 
Here in Norman times lived the 
ancestors of George Washington, 
the first men ever to bear the 
honoured name; they were 
English squires, and their coat-of- 
arms of three mullets and two 


bars (in unheraIdic terms, three 
stars and two stripes) was the 
origin of Old Glory. 

Washington. Old Hall embodies 
the remains of their manor house; 
and near it stands a church on the 
site of the house of prayer - in 
which they worshipped and in due 
season were laid to their last rest. 

WASHINGTON STORY 

The Washington family story 
goes back to the year. 1173, when 
William de Hertburn exchanged 
his manor with the Bishop of 
Durham for that of Wessynton, or 
Wassynton, or Wassington—the 
name had many" spellings. He 
paid a rent of £4 a year and the 
service of attending the bishop’s 
Great Hunt with two greyhounds. 
He assumed the local name, 
William de Wessyn'gton. 

; The family remained here until 
1367, when the manor was sold 
to the Blakyston family; the deed 
of sale (with a wax seal bearing 
the three stars and two stripes) is 
preserved in the library of 
Durham Cathedral. After this the 
family records show that they 


were living in various other 
counties—in Westmorland, York¬ 
shire, Warwickshire, and North¬ 
amptonshire; it was from Sulgrave 
in Northamptonshire that the 
American President’s great-grand¬ 
father, John Washington, emi¬ 
grated to . America with his 
brother Lawrence. 

Washington Manor passed 
through various hands, and in 
1610 reverted to the See of 
Durham. It was then acquired by 
Bishop James, a man described by 
a contemporary as a little inclined 
to hoard his money,, but otherwise 
as kindly and quiet a bishop as 
ever lived, hurting nobody, 
thwarting nobody—“ jostling no¬ 
body off the king’s highway, but 
quietly ambling along on his own 
episcopal' pad with rather shabby 
purple housing.” 

It was Bishop James who re¬ 
built the - manor house—the 
gabled Old Hall which is' to be 
opened next week as a community 
centre. Long neglected, it is now 
being cared for in a manner be¬ 
fitting its historic importance. 


BOY CASTAWAYS 
OF FIJI 

A thrilling adventure recently 
came the way of three young 
Fijian boys. 

Hearing that a military band 
was to play on the island of 
Lakeba, they decided to sail there 
from their own island of .Moce in 
a canoe only about six feet long. 

Soon after setting off a strong 
wind smashed their mast, and left 
them at the mercy of heavy seas. 
They were carried to the unin¬ 
habited island of Olorua, where 
they landed and pulled their 
canoe onto the beach. But they 
had brought no food, and could 
find nothing to eat on the islet. 

Night fell and they rigged their 
sail against a tree as a shelter 
from the wind and rain. 

GRIM PROSPECT 

Next morning they faced a 
grim prospect. No canoes or 
ships were to be seen though the 
weather had improved. In true 
Scout spirit they set about helping 
themselves, repairing their mast 
with wood from the island and a 
rope-like creeper that grows there. 

Then they set sail again, with 
hopes that soon drooped again 
when they saw a shark following 
them! 

In desperation they altered 
course, luckily as it turned out. 
for they reached Lakeba later that 
morning after sailing over 30 
miles in a canoe more suitable for 
a pleasure pool than the Pacific! 


ACROSS BRITAIN ON 
HORSEBACK 

Goldfiake is an eight-year-old 
mare with a long journey in front 
of her. Mr. Arthur Elliott of 
Carbis Bay, Cornwall, is riding on 
her from Land’s End to John 
o’Groats. 

Goldflake’s shoes have been 
fitted with special studs to prevent 
her slipping on the roads. Mr. 
Elliott hopes to average 20 miles 
a day af walking pace and to 
reach John o’Groats in about five 
weeks. 


THE MASTER OF BALLANTRAE—picture-version of R. L. Stevenson’s dramatic story (12) 



Mountain said he and Secundra Dass were Later, Alountain told Mackellar more tales of 
the only survivors of those who had gone witli the treasure-seekers, who, led by Harris, had 
.Tames to find the pirates’ treasure which James intended to murder James after he had led 
had previously buried in the wilderness. James them to the hoard. lie had discovered their 
died during the search, and afterwards Red plot, and after unsuccessful attempts to escape 
Indians killed the others one by one. But to from tbera,, had tried to turn the bandits 
AlQiintain’s bewilderment Secundra later left against their leader, Harris.’ But for once 
him to return, mattock on shoulder, to his James’s smooth talk failed him. The cut- 
master’s grave far hack in the woods. throats refused to accept him in Harris’s place.' 


James fell ill and stayed in. his tent. When Henry behaved peculiarly at the news of his 
Secundra’s wailing announced his death, the brother’s death. He kept asking Mountain 

bandits seemed contrite, and reverently buried if James were really dead. “ What did he 

him. They noticed that Secundra, according pretend to die of ? ” he said. Mountain was 
to his Eastern custom, had plugged his master’s mystified by his questions, and Sir William 

nostrils. The others continued their search .Johnson, commanding the military party, 

for the treasure, but every night a stealthy Red thought Henry was mad. He did not want to 
Indian assassin killed one of them until only take him any farther on the expedition, hut 
Mountain and Secundra were left. Henry insisted on going to his brother’s grave. 


Why has Secundra Dass gone back among the hostile Indians ? See next week’s instalment 
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THE SECRET OF 
BUZZARD SCAR 

by Malcolm Saville 


A or eat storm has broken over 
the fells and Sally and Paid 
Richardson. Elizabeth Langton. 
George and Keith, with Ginger 
Whiskers and his companion. Mr. 
Smithson, have climbed up the 
side of the ravine to escape the 
I aging waters of the Swinnergill. 
Suddenly, however, Mr. Scarlett, 
who has already befriended Eliza¬ 
beth, cries from the hillside that 
water is rushing out of an old 
entrance to a nearby mine. 

20. The mystery ends 

TT 7ithout a thought of the roar- 
ing beck below, Paul and 
Sally led the race along the 
narrow track. As they passed 
below the place where they had 
first seen Scarlett, a rush of 
brown water gushed out of a dark 
hole behind the clump of bushes 
and rushed down the hillside. 
Scarlett, in old raincoat and cor¬ 
duroy cap, waited for them on 
the track. 

“Who's that other chap?” he 
said, as the Richardsons came up. 
“And I want to know what 
you've been doing, too? Have* 
you joined forces with Thomas?” 

“Of course not,” Elizabeth said 
indignantly as the two men came 
up. “We’ll tell you about it later. 
W^e—the three of us and George 
and Keith—have made a great 
discovery. We’ve found an inner 
cave behind the waterfall. . . .” 

Scarlett explains 

Keith' interrupted her. “That’s 
true, Mr. Scarlett. When we were 
in there we heard a tapping some¬ 
where and then a noise like an 
explosion or rock falling. Was 
that you, sir? The cave must be 
full of water now.” 

While Scarlett was listening to 
Keith he was watching the two, 
men who had just joined them. 

“That was me. Crackpot mine 
has belonged to my family for 
generations. I think the water in 
your cave must be emptying itself 
out here now. I heard a big fall 
of rock an hour or more ago and 


I was only fifty yards from the 
entrance just now when I heard 
water rushing down the gallery. I 
should think it’s forced its ‘ way 
through.” 

When he mentioned Crackpot, 
Smithson looked up. 

“If you know Crackpot, I’d 
like to talk to you. Seriously. 
Quickly, too!” 

Scarlett grinned. “Don’t know 
your name, but if you’re what I 
think you are I want to talk to 
you, too. Quickly and seriously! 
You stay with us, too, of course, 
Thomas, I’m sure we ought to 
know one another better. You 


THE 

SCHOOL BEYOND 
THE SNOWS 
by Geoffrey Trease 

**/ am inviting you to take 
over the new royal school in 
Buristan.” 

Brian, Jennifer, and Bill little 
realised what adventures 
and perils were ahead when 
their father accepted the 
Prince’s invitation and they 
set off for India. 

The first instalment of this 
gripping new story set in 
the shadov/ of the Himalayas 

Begins next week 

youngsters arc to get home as 
soon as you can. Keith and 
George, too. Don’t wait for us. 
I’ll see you later. Cross the Swale 
by the bridge behind Crackpot. 1 
shouldn’t think the vicarage can 
bath everyone, so George and 
Keith had better go into the 
Feathers, Tell Mr. Dunn I told 
you to ask him for hot baths. Be 
off with you.” 

They were too tired to argue or 
to talk much as they tramped 
back to East Gill. 

After his bath Paul came down¬ 
stairs . and sat down between 
Hugh and Veronica to tell all that 
had happened to them. He had 
not got very far when he was in¬ 


terrupted by Sally, who was hold¬ 
ing a letter in her hand. 

“Look, Paul! It's a letter from 
Dad, Make room for us.” 

“My dear Sally and Paul,” 
she read, “L do not forget 
Veronica who will be getting a 
letter from me soon, but this is 
especially for you two and for 
Elizabeth. ^ You will by now 
probably have guessed that I 
was responsible for sending you 
to see my old friend Mrs, 
Qiiegley in Richmond and so 
starting you off on an expedi¬ 
tion to Swinnergill Kirk. 

Mr. Green, the cobbler, I 
have known for many years 
and you will by now have met 
him and v/ill like him as much 
as I do. Both he and Mrs. 
Quegley will be able to tell you 
endless stories of the dale and 
I hope you have already read 
some of these in the book 
about Yorkshire. If you have 
time when you next go to 
Richmond, I hope you ' will 
make friends with Mrs. Quegley 
who, as you will have noticed, 
is a cripple. I asked her when 
she met you not to be too 
friendly because I know you 
like a little mystery in your 
adventures. 

Your mother and I look for¬ 
ward to hearing what you have 
been doing. Within a few hours 
of reading this you will be hav¬ 
ing a more normal holiday 
letter from us . . 

Clean and shiny 

Then Mrs. Langton came in. 
“So there you are. Those two 
biggish boys have just arrived and 
are w'ith the vicar.” 

Keith and George looked clean 
and shiny and they blinked with 
surprise when they saw the girls 
in their best frocks. The vicar 
twinkled at them and soon per¬ 
suaded them, to tell their story. 

Then Richard Scarlett arrived. 
They found him a place at the 
table and Elizabeth fetched him 
a cup of coffee. His story did not 
take long. He told them he had 
refused to abandon the possibility 
of getting .Crackpot mine re¬ 
opened three years ago. Since 
then, whenever he could, he had 
come back to the dale to paint 
some of the time, and explore the 
old mine. 

New gallery 

“I’ve' made it my business to 
study mining,” he w'cnt on, “and, 
anyway, I like caves and have 
explored miles of the old* gal¬ 
leries betw'een Crackpot and 
under Buzzard Scar. I’m looking 
all the time for signs of lead and 
other minerals, too.” 

“We saw something sparkling 
on the walls of that inner cave,” 
Elizabeth interrupted. “But per¬ 
haps that’s not part of your mine. 
Have you had any luck?” 

“Yes, I have. I found a new 
gallery today with an entrance 
where we met, I was tapping in 
there after finding some very 
hopeful signs and then I heard a 
rumble of falling rock not very 
far away. I knew I ought to get 
out as soon as possible, but 1 
was so excited about what I’d 
found that I didn't hurry. So I 
stayed on until 1 heard water 

Continued on page 10 


SPORTS CARS OF THE WORLD 


A series 
of forty 



32. The Buckler ‘‘Ninety” 
(British) 

^His car is from a small 
specialised car factory at 
Reading. The engine is a 
choice of Coventry Climax or 
M.G. The frame is of multi- 


lube design with De Dion-type 
back axle and independent 
front suspension. It weighs 
only cwt., as opposed to the 
approximate 15 cwt, of the 
usual sports car, and for its 
small engine gives an unusual 
performance of 90 to 95 m.p.h. 



Hopalong Cassidy^ 
favourite sweef 
... and yours! 








Ufg's always swegiGr with 


SPANGLES-3j 


CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment. 
Seihl 2\{l. stamp for Price Lih,t. 

A. N. BECK & SONS 

{DepK C A0» 

<S0 Stoke Newington High Street. 

, London, N.16 


A BIRTHDAY SOON? 

Then let the birthday present be a real 
Scottish Kilt in clan tartan. Send 
.'itamped, addressed envelope and give as 
many details as possible. State height 
if for a lady or gentleman and age and 
Iieight if for children and we shall send 
an estimate. Have it made by experts. 
We guarantee a perfect production. 

J. IVlacDAVID & SON, 

KILT MAKERS. CREETOWW, SCOTLAND 


uvr SLOE 

ASAROm 

mcm%Y 

50 in Brown ^ 

' treacherous 
itlier. School 
ncli coat style 
hie breasted, 

00 fed and liurd 
oughout. Sent for 
, Bal. 7 mthly. 

■’ts. 5/-, 1 of 4/-. 
sh 39/11, 22-24. 
to 32, 5/- ex. 34 
12.10/.ex. TERMS 
;er sizes pro rata. 



CmU/NEGOYERHMm STOCK 

COATS 

A stTle K^^yf 

Fawn 100% Storm i. \ 

and Windproof coat. Made of w 
the toiighe&t woven proofed ■' 
texture you have ever seen. 

Two vertical through pockets. J 
Where can a more desirable, j 
practical, or generously tailored ^ 

Service or Civilian "wear coat 
be obtained at such a price? 

Size 36 to 40 chest for only 24/11, pos^t. etc., 
1/9, Sizes 42 to 44, S/- extra. Cash back If 
hurricano affects coat} LISTS. TERMS. 



^HADQUAIHERand QENERAl SUPpiES^ 


(CN 39), 196/200 Coldharbour Lane. Loushborongn/Junction. London, S.E.5. OpenSfit. Ip m.lVed, 
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stamps 



Scores of exciting issues. For 
example : Canton Bridge Set; Giant 
Liepzig Fair Set; Yugoslavia Red 
Cross issues ; 1952 Olympic Swords¬ 
man ; Prince Albert^ Richet 
& Portier ; and many more 
from all over the world! 

M 

Send 1/- postal order today 
with 2id. stamp for postage, 
and ask to see a selection 
of world-famous Big Ben 
Approvals. (No obligation 
to buy.) Don’t miss this super 
offer!.-.. . 


^ Bi€ BEN STAMPS 

Dept. P.A.6, 487 Oxford Street, London, W.l 


ANDOiRA & YEMEN 
PKT. FREE > 


Flower, Large MONACO (Elephant, 

YEMEN 


( A Kingdom 
Arabia. Used. Cat. 1/-. 


A Wonderful packet containing 6 
UNUSUAL stamps, namely: Large 
ANDORRA rictorial, Israel Coin 
issue, Giant PARAGUAY, Uruguay 
etc.), and a superb GIANT 1940 
R w \ collectors asking to 

//') sec our “QUALITY” Approvals. 
' ’ Send 2id. (Abroad 6d.) for our 
postage. . (Without Approvals price 1/-.) School Clubs and Thematic collectors 
catered for. Monthlv selections of K.G.VI and Q.E. issues our speciality. If you 
wish you may Join “THE CODE STAMP CLUB,” Sub. 1/-. You receive Badge and 
Membership Card listing fine gifts. Approvals sent monthly. SPECIAL OFFER; 
All joining our Club from this Advert, will receive a fine Gift of 6 Q.E. Cat, 2/6. 
(Postal Sec. Est. 1897.) 

WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP (Dept. 39), 29 &3I Palace St., 


CANTERBURY, KENT. 




YOUR LAST CHANCE 

To obtain these 3 Now Obsolete 

fi 


HIGH VALUE 

BRITISH 
PICTORIALS 

{Almost iu'ice size 
as illitsfratcd) 

CAT. 11/3 

ABSOLUTELY 

anyone residing in Gt. Britain 
J7 JVJbJ-i sends a 2 jd. stamp and asks 
to see our Pictorial Discount Approvals. 

THE WULFRUNA STAMP CO. 

(Dept. CN2), 6A Cornhill, Dorchester, Dorset. 



LOOKING FOR SOMETHING? 

GT. BRITAIN ■ EMPIRE ■ U.S.A. 

If you are looking for something better 
class from the above groups a selection 
of our stamps on Approval will interest 
you. Send today. You will not regret it. 

M. BROWNRIDCE 
Wade Street, Leeds i 


400 Stamps FREE 


Request Approvals. Enclose 2Id. postage. 

PARAGON STAMP Co. 

13S Oakley Rd., Shirley, Southampton 



CIGARETTE CARDS 

We offer complete sets in clean condition 
50 Aeroplanes . . 2/6 
50 Animals .... 3/- 
50 Soldiers . . 

50 Cricketers . 

50 Cycling 


. 2/6 
. 2/6 

. , ...... 2/6 

... 20 Motor Cars . . 2/6 

50Coronation(1954) . 2/6 50Birds. 3/6 

50 Lighthouses. 2/6 50 Ships. 2/6 

50 Railway Engines. . 6/- 50 Navy. 2/6 
50 Do You Know ? . 2/6 50 Dogs . 3/- 
50 Kings & Queens . 3/- 48 Views. 2/- 
Send 2^d. for Catalogue. 

CHEESE LABELS 

50 different 3/- ; 100 different 7/-. 

E.H.W. LTD. (Dept. C) 

12 Sicilian A%'enuc, Southampton Row, 
London. W.C.l. Callers Welcome 




Air Stamps 


of AIR 
ps of 8 

FrOP ^ different countries 

* * • free to all requesting our 

fine Approvals. Send 2|d. stamp. 

AVILA STAMP CO. (Dept. C), 

107 Rydens Rd., Walton-on-Thames, Surrey. 


F T* G G 

3 LARGE SAN MARINO 
SPORTS PICTORIALS 

Boxing, Fencing, Etc. 

Send 2Jd. stamp and request Approvals. 

CARLTON STAMP CLUB 

(C.N.l), 15 WORTHGATE, DEWSBURY. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
ENTRANCE 
EXAMINATIONS 

FREE SIXTEEN-PAGE GUIDE and FREE ATTAIN¬ 
MENT TESTING for the above EXAMINATIONS 
for Children from 8 to 11 years of age. 

OUR COURSES are based upon the results of these tests and 
consist of complete lessons which are returned fully marked 
with comments by the Subject Tutors. 

GENERAL EDUCATION AND COMMERCIAL COURSES 
also available for Children aged 12 to 16. 

WRITE, STATING AGE OF CHILD, to The Registrar : 

MERCER’S CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 

(Dept. CIS), 69 WIMPOLE STREET, LONDON, W.l. 


Ths Children's..Newspaper, September 24, 1955 

SPORTS SHORTS 


W. G. Ricm.\rdson, former 
West Bromwich 'Albion 
centre-forward, is now the club’s 
trainer-coach. Among the. lads 
who come under his charge each 
week at coaching sessions is his 
own . son, 16-year-old Brian, who 
has now signed amateur forms for 
West Bromwich as a winger. 

J^ORMAN Sheil is the new holder 
of' the World Amateur 
Cycling /Pursuit Championship. 
This Liverpool . radio salesman 
beat Peter Brotherton, a joiner 
from Barton-on-Humber, in the 
all-British final in Milan. Last 
year Brotherton was second and 
Sheil third in the amateur pursuit 
final. 


The Compton story 

DOCUMENTARY film on Dcnis 

Compton is to go into the 
National Film Library. It covers 
his cricket career from the early 
days of his youth in Hendon. 

gATSMEN as well as bowlers fear 
the footholes dug by fast 
bowlers as they deliver the ball. 
Bowlers fear a twisted ankle, and 
batsmen hate having to take their 
stance with their feet on uneven 
ground. So experiments have 
been taking place at Lord’s to see 
if quick returfing can be carried 
out. It is hoped that a special 
tool can be designed which would 
dig out a piece of turf and en¬ 
able it to be replaced exactly. 


Jt is just 25 years since a slim. 

young footballer named 
Stanley Matthews was engaged on 
the ground staff of the Stoke City 
club. Today he still remains the 
greatest Soccer personality in 
Britain. No other footballer still 
playing in regular League matches 
has a comparable period of 
service. 

floodlight international 
athletics match at London's 
White City this Wednesday should 
provide Britain’s athletes with 
some of their sternest opposition 
this season, for champions from 
America, the Continent, and the 
Commonwealth will be compet¬ 
ing. Spectators will also see a 
Paarlauf, in which each “team” 
consists of two runners only, one 
of whom must be on the track at 
a time. The runners inter-change 
according to their own plans, and 
the pair covering the greatest dis¬ 
tance in a set. time are the 
winners. 

J^EXT Wednesday England's 
best young footballers—the 
Under-23 XI—meet Denmark at 
Portsmouth. “Third team” inter¬ 
nationals were started last season, 
and proved most attractive games, 
giving opportunities to some of 
our finest young players to gain 
experience of international com- 
petition. Several of them have 
gone on to gain full caps. 


Swimming 

sisters 

Susan (left) and Virginia 
Grant came from 
Toronto to take part in 
the National Swimming 
Championships at 
Blackpool. Virginia re¬ 
presented her country 
at the Empire Games in 
Vancouver, and hopes 
to be chosen for the 
(ilympic team. 



J^OBERT Jordan, a pupil at Here¬ 
ford High School, recently 
w'ent to Germany to compete in 
an international schoolboys’ 
athletic meeting. Against runners 
from Denmark, Holland, and 
France, Robert won the 1000 
metres, the 800 metres, and was 
second in the 100 metres. 

One of the secrets of Surrey’s 
success in the County cricket 
championship during the summer 
—their fourth successive triumph, 
was their close-to-the-wicket 
catching. Three players held 149 
catches—Skipper Stuart Surridge 
54, Michael Stewart 51, and Tony 
Lock 44. In addition, Arthur 
McIntyre held 61 catches. 

Double champions 

Ohristine Gosden, a Croydon 
schoolgirl, is the first holder 
of the new girls’ butterfly cham¬ 
pionship. A breaststroke swim¬ 
mer, she took up the butterfly 
about eight months ago, as varia¬ 
tion in her training. Now she 
holds both the girls’ breaststroke 
and butterfly championships. 

. Christina Barry was another 
“double” winner at the National 
swimming championships. Tina, 
13-year-old schoolgirl from Stoke 
Newington, took the girls’ 110 
and 220 yards freestyle titles, and 
in five races set up six British 
native and English junior records. 

^NOTHER fine performance .,at 
Blackpool was that of Jean 
Gill, a young member of the 
Hammersmith Ladies’ S.C. She 
entered the National Champion¬ 
ships this year for the first time, 
and carried off the girls’ diving 
title. Jean, who has been diving 
for only a year, took up the sport 
to help her acrobatic dancing. 


THE SECRET OF 

Continued from page 9 

rushing towards me. I didn’t 
waste time then.” 

“But Ginger Whiskers—Tmean 
Mr. Thomas—and the other man, 
Smithson. What about them?” 
Sally said. 

“Smithson may be the man I 
want to finance the old mine,” he 
went on. “He's been thinking on 
the same lines as I have about 
these mines in the dales. As for 
your other young friend, I don’t 
think he’s feeling quite as impor¬ 
tant as he was. He’s all right 
though, and is anxious to learn.” 

“But why did he go straight to 
Mrs, Quegley’s bookshop off the 
train?” 

“Everybody interested in books 
in the north of England has heard 
of Mrs, Quegley. He would know 
that there would be a bigger 
selection of second-hand books 
on mining in Yorkshire in her 
bgokshop than anywhere else.” 

He got up, thanked Mrs. Lang- 
ton for the coffee and asked her 
to excuse him. Then he added 
seriously; 

“You’d better all keep away 
Trom mines and unexplored caves 
in the future. They're not safe. 
Now I must go. I've an impor¬ 
tant appointment with your 
deadly enemy Ginger Whiskers. 
Goodnight and thank you.” 

While Mrs. Langton took Hugh 
and Veronica up to bed the 
others, except Paul, helped to 
clear up. 

“I’m going to start a letter Lo 
Dad—a long one,” he said. “Give 
me the end of the table and I 
want to be private, please.” 


BUZZARD SCAR 

Then as Sally, Elizabeth. 
George, and Keith were helping 
to wash up, Sally said; 

' “So there really is. a secret of 
Buzzard Scar after all? It’s won¬ 
derful to think that right under 
that hill there are secret galleries 
and caves and maybe hidden 
pools ^ and streams, too. And 
most important of all the real 
secret is that there’s lead and 
other precious things as well. 
Now that we’ve discovered all 
this, I don’t know what we’re 
going to do with the rest of the 
holiday, do you, Lizbeth?” 

“Yes. It’s not raining. It’s 
nearly dark and the moon will be 
coming up soon, so I think we 
ought to walk some of the way 
back with George and Keith.” 

After saying goodnight to Mr. 
and Mrs. Langton in the study, 
Sally remembered Paul alone in 
the dining-room with his long 
letter. When she opened the door 
she found him asleep with his 
head on the table. Sally tiptoed 
across the room and looked at 
the few words on the paper. 

“Dear Dad, We got your 
last mysterious letter via the 
cobbler O.K., thanks very much 
and all the other clues and Mrs. 
Quegley and the book, too, 
thanks very much. You cer¬ 
tainly got a good idea with 
those caves. Quite a bit has hap¬ 
pened since we got up this 
morning and I’ll tell . . 

That was all. She hesitated a 
moment but did not wake him. In 
spite of all her teasing, she really 
thought he was.a nice brother. 

The End 
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STARS THAT LEAD TO THE 
DUMB-BELL NEBULA 


^pHREE bright stars of the con¬ 
stellation of Aquila, the 
Eagle, may- now be seen almost 
due south and about midway 
between the horizon and over¬ 
head. They are arranged almost 
in a straight line, Altair being 
very bright with Gamma above 
and Beta 
below it; 




they should 
be readily 
r e c o g n ised 
from the 
a c CO mpany- 
ing star-map. 

These stars 
will enable 
the observer 
to explore a 
region of 
much interest to the north of 
them and eventually find the won¬ 
derful “Dumb-bell Nebula.” 


Gamma- •.*, ,, , 

^ . Delta -’.rA/pha 


u-' ; ^Altair > 

; / ■- ■■ ' 
4iBeta :/-■ 


The chief stars of Sagitta 


Altair, described in detail last 
year, is one of our Sun’s nearest 
neighbours, being but 16 light- 
years distant and the nearest of» 
all the bright stars to be seen at 
present in the evening. It is a 
sun with a diameter calculated to 
be about 1,200,000 miles, that is 
half as wide again as compared 
with our Sun, and radiating njne 
times more heat and light. 


Gamma is much farther .away, 
at a distance of about 140 light- 
years and radiating about 120 
times more light and heat than 


our Sun. Beta, at a distance of 
42 light-years, is a much smaller 
sun than Gamma. 

Now above these three stars 
will be seen another straight row 
of stars as shown on our map. 
They are the chief stars of the 
small constellation of Sagitta, the 
Arrow. 

These stars have represented 
an arrow for at least 4000 years. 
In early Greek mythology they 
symbolised the arrow by which 
Cyclops was destroyed by Apollo, 
They also represented the shaft 
which killed Aquila, the Eagle 
that was carrying off the beautiful 
boy Ganymede. 

There are other variations of 
this ancient story which has been 
handed down to modern times, 
in which Sagitta has become the 
arrow of Cupid. 

THE STARS OF SAGITTA . 

Though a very large number of 
stars are in this constellation of 
Sagitta because it lies across the 
“Milky Way,” only five are 
prominent. 

The brightest of these. Gamma, 
is of third magnitude and a sun 
much larger than ours but at a 
distance of 326 light-years. Delta 
is something like 1000 light-years 
distant. Alpha 360 light-year's, and 
Beta about 250 light-years: 

Zeta, which, appears to be a 
little faint star, is the most in¬ 
teresting, because it is actually 


composed of two suns, and very 
much larger suns that ours, but at 
a distance of 136 light-years. They 
revolve round a common centre 
of gravity between them, accom¬ 
plishing this in 25 years and 73 
days. 

We now approach the region 
of the wonderful “ Dumb-bell 
Nebula.”. Although not visible to 
the naked eye, it may be glimpsed 
through good binoculars or field- 
glasses. It may be found about 
half a degree below the faint fifth 
magnitude star numbered 14- on 
the star-map. 

The, nebula is generally known 
to astronomers as M.27, its num¬ 
ber in Messier’s famous catalogue 
of such objects, as distinct from 
stars. A dark moonless night is 
necessary to see it at all- clearly. 

The nebula is a vast and 
colossal mass of whirling low- 
density gas, very much greater 
than our whole Solar System. -It 
obtained its name dumb-bell be¬ 
cause when first observed up¬ 
wards of a century ago it ap¬ 
peared like two circular patches 
of misty light with a fainter band 
between them. 

But photographs taken since 
through powerful telescopes, have 
revealed it to be a great elliptical 
mass of nebulous matter enclosing 
the more radiant regions which 
w'ere once thought to resemble a 
dumb-bell. G. F. M. 


T 1 

-—C N Competition Corner - 

WRIST-WATCHES TO BE WOHI 

Postal Orders for Runners-up 

VyjJAT are you going to be when you leave school ? Whether you 
have decided or not, you probably have some idea of the tools 
used in various trades and crafts, and if so, here is your opportunity to 
win a gleaming new Wrist-watch. ^ There is one each waitin’^ for the 
five winners of this week’s CN competition, which is free and open to 
all under 17 living in Great Britain, Ireland, and the Channel Islands. 

To enter, look at the eight objects illustrated below, and say what 
are the jobs of the people who use them. To help you, here is a list 
which includes all the answers : 

Jockey t Draughtsman^ Film Actress^ Gardener, Stone Mason, 
Electrician, Nurse, Secretary, Engine Driver, Bricklayers Labourer, 
Navvy, Miner, Waitress, Author, Efonsemfe, Motor Mechanic, Chef.' 

Make a neat numbered list of your eight answers on a postcard or 
piece of plain paper, add your full name, age, and address, then ask a 
parent or guardian to sign the entry as your own unaided work. Post to : 

C N Competition No. 36, 

3 Pilgrim Street, London, E.C.4 (Comp.), 

to arrive by Tuesday, October 4, the closing date. 

Wrist-watches will be awarded for the five entries which are correct, 
or most nearly so, and the best written (or printed) according to age. 
5s. Postal Orders for the ten next-best. The Editor’s decision is final. 
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STEP-BY-STEP COOKERY 
SHOWS YOU 

HOW TO MAKE:— 
Spaglietti 
Alla 


Bolog 


nese 


(spaghetti with Bolognese 
sauce) 

What you need (Enough for 3) 

2\ ozs. Stork Margarine 
• (always use Stork—it 
makes the sauce perfect) 
I packet of long spaghetti 
1 large onion 
6 ozs. minced meat 
Salt and pepper 
Small tin tomato ptiree 


Hello there. 

This month I’ve included a popular Italian 
recipe, and on the right there is a scene of a 
famous Italian city, Venice. Here, you can see 
the famous Bridge of Sighs, so named because 
prisoners were supposed to have crossed it on 
their way to the Doge’s dungeons. 

Venice, with its winding canals, and houses 
built on their very edge, is a beautiful and 
romantic city. Many famous people come from 
Venice, perhaps the most famous of them all 
being the great painter Titian, some of whose 
paintings you can see in London at the 
National Gallery. 



-WHAT'S 


NAME? 

ADELA 
means ‘Tioble” 

EMILY 

means “to excel” 
NITA 

means “bright 
and neat” 

NORA means 
“honourable” 



First of all, cook the spa¬ 
ghetti. Half fill a large 
saucepan with water, add 
salt andbring to afas t boil. 
Slowly add the spaghetti. 
You’ll find the long sticks 
will soften as they go into 
the saucepan If you push 
them in very slowly. Cook 
for about 20 minutes. 


While the spaghetti 
is cooking you can 
make the sauce. Melt 
2 ozs. of the Stork in 
a saucepan, add the 
onion, chopped up. 
and cook until it’s 
golden. Add the 
meat, cook for about 
five minutes. 


Thin the tomato pur^e 
with a little stock, or hot 
water, and add this to the 
meat, stirring it well in. 
Season with salt and pep¬ 
per. Give the sauce an 
occasional stir, to prevent 
it sticking. Turn the heat 
very low, and simmer it 
untj 1 the spaghetti Is 
ready. 


Now! Drain the spaghetti, 
add the half ounce of Stork 
and mix well to make it 
shiny and stop it sticking. 
Put in a big dish. Pile the 
sauceontop.stiritalittle, 
and grate some cheese 
over it all. Your Italian 
dish is ready to serve! - 


That’s all for this month. And 
remember, if you’ve anything you 
want to know about cooking, do 
write and let me know. I’ll do my 
best to answer all yonv questions. 

■ Yours, 






-:ic- 


TXM DEN BERGir? & JVr.GEXft LTMITER, LON"I)0>r, E.C.4 
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The Stork Letter-Soz. 

G5 Queen Anne Street, Lcrdon.TY.l 
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LENGTHY STORY 

“Do fish grow very quickly?” 
asked the young angler. 

“Oh, yes,” replied another. 
j*‘One caugh^ by a friend of mine 
grows a couple of inches every 
time he mentions it.” 

FIND THE COLLEGE 
(^.AS you make another word out 
- of each- of the following 
words by rearranging the letters? 
If >ou do it correctly, the first 
letters of the new words will spell 
the name of one of Oxford's best- 
known colleges. 

. LEMON, DREAD. WRONG, 
STUDY. RAISE, CLEAN, 
AGREE, THING. 

Answer in coluwn 5 

SPOT THE ... 

EMPEROR MOTH CATERPILLAR as it 

feeds on heather or "bramble. 
When full grown it is several 
inches long and very handsome. It 
is of a bright emerald-green hue 



marked with black. Along its 
back* are a number of little 
bumps which are usually pink or 
yellow. From these grow tufts of 
black bristles. 

When ready to pupate, the 
caterpillar builds a curious flask¬ 
shaped cocoon constructed in 
such a way that the moth is able 
to emerge from the interior, but 
nothing can enter from the out¬ 
side. 

FIND THE RIVERS 
How many British rivers are 
hidden iif this sentence ? 

giDNEY Fallow's won the darts 
match at Cambourne House' 
in a keen contest with Ambrose 
Ballantyne. 

Answer in column 5 


yVHEN 
ship like 


snow? 

J/IJPO St It UDll\{ 


BEDTIME TALE 


DROP A LETTER 
J)rop it from a bushy fence and 
then it’s on the brink; 

Drop it from a plaintive cry and 
leave something to drink; 

Drop it from a fish and then 
you’ll find it’s going astray; 
Drop it from a branch and it 
may be of coal or clay; 

Drop it from a kind of axe, it 
leaves a penny to spend; 

But drop it from the end and it 
will still be just the end. 

Answer in column 5 

FURRY FRIENDS 
bluebells were chiming as 
little Bank-vole 

. Set out to take tea with his friend 
Mr. Mole. 

He looked very handsome arrayed 
in his best, 

■ A brown furry coat and a soft, 
creamy vest. 

Old Mr. Mole met his friend at 
the door 

And warmly extended a sturdy 
pink paw. ~ 

They sat down to big plates of 
grubs and seed cake 
With dandelion tea, which Mole 
knows how to make. 

Then they gossiped of this and 
they gossiped of that. 

Of danger from owls and the 
farmer’s black cat. 

When the evening was over Bank- 
vole said “Goodbye,” 

And trotted back home ’neath the 
bright starlit sky. 

FIND THE FRUIT 
Jf you mark the correct letters 
in these blank spaces you will 
find the names of six kinds of 
fruit. What are they? 

Answer in column 5 


DOWNHILL RACE FOR JACKO AND CHIMP 
















li^ 
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BILLY MAKES A HIT 


ally's father had been having 
a little trouble with one of 
his golf shots. So he took a club 
onto the lawn one morning and 
began practising with a ball about 
the size of a golf ball but with 
a. number of holes in it. No 
matter how hard he hit the ball, 
it travelled only a few yards. 

Just then Billy came into the 
garden, but as he did so 
Mummy’s voice came from an 
upstairs room: 

“Sec, who is at the door, would 
you, darling.” 

Daddy put down his club and 
went to see who was calling. 

Billy thought this was the time 
to try his hand at golf. He' 
picked up the club and gave a 
mighty hit at the ball—which went 
straight through the greenhouse 
window! 



/A 


Jacko and Chimp had built themselves trolleys and they now proposed to 
test them by racing each other. They pulled their trolleys to the top of the 
hill and on the wo^d Go, gave themselves a mighty push-off with their poles. 
Down they raced, neck and neck, to the cheers of their watching friends. 
Even Bouncer had to scamper fast to keep ahead of them—and then Jacko had 
to scamper fast when Father came on the scene and saw them riding downhill 
without brakes or anything to steer with. “ Well, at least we had better steer 
clear of him for a while,” said Jacko as Father took their trolleys to pieces. 
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DOUBLE MEANINGS 

Ca/t you find the ten words with 
double meanings in this verse ? 

Part of a castle, or retain; 

It could be shape or could 
• be loam; 

An offer perhaps, or part of a 
: train; 

It may belong to tree or lome; 

‘ To season wine, or Scottish Isle; 
A barrier or mother sheep; 
Alliance, longer than a mile; 

A game of cards, a little sleep; 

A bird, or just a bit of fun; 

To plunder, or maybe a gun. 

Answer below 

STORY WITH A STING 
FOOLISH young doggy 
named Rover, 

Went hunting for bees in the 
clover. 

As you may suppose. 

He got stung on the nose. 

Which made him roll over and 
over. 


WHAT A NECK 

PcACHER: “Can anyone tell me 
why a swan has a long 
neck?” 

Tommy: “To keep its head out 
of the water when it’s high tide.” 

TRACE THE TREES 
The names of six trees are 
missing front these quotations. 
What are they ? 

1. “This is the weather the 
cuckoo likes. 

And so do I! 

When showers betumble the - 

spikes, 

And nestlings fly.” (Weathers,^ by 
Thomas Hardy.) 


2: “The 
As sharp 
carol.) 


- bears a prickle, 

as any thorn.” (An old 


make 


Billy’s face dropped, and when 
Daddy came running to see what 
the crash was, his face dropped, 
too. 

“ But, but, it didn’t' do that 
when you hit it,” stammered 
Billy. 

Daddy picked up the ball that 
Billy had hit. It was a real golf 
ball. Then he put his hand in his 
pocket and pulled out the ball 
with the holes. 

He must have dropped the real 
ball as he was hurrying in the 
front door. 

Daddy was very angry until he 
saw-Billy’s forlorn look. 

“You’ll have to pay for this,” 
he said. Then he smiled. “You’ll 
have to come round the course 
with me and help me to find any 
balls I lose. That' window was 
cracked, anyway.” 


3. “The palm and - 
country houses gay. 

Lambs frisk and play, the 
shepherds pipe all day.” (Spring, 
Thomas Nash.) 

4. “The -, loveliest, stoops 

her boughs 

Beneath the driving rain,” (Trees 
in England, Walter de la Mare.) 

5. “Here's to thee 

Old -- tree. 

Stand fast root. 

Bear well top. 

Pray God send us 

A youling crop.” (Orchard 
wassail, traditional.) 

6. “It is not growing like a tree 
In bulk, doth make Man better be: 
Or standing long an—three 

hundred year.” (The Noble 
Nature, by Ben Jonson.) 

.Answer in column S 

A SAFE SECRET 
HUGE iron safe stands in an 
open niche at the Capitol in 
Washington and no one knows 
what it contains. It was willed 
to the U.S. nation in 1876 with 
the stipulation that it was not to 
be opened for ICO years. 

SAMMY SIMPLE 
^AMMY was out walking with 
Father one day when’ they 
came across a very old house 
covered with ivy. “ Oh, look,” 
cried Sammy excitedly. “It’s got 
a lawn growing up the walls.” 
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ALL MIXED VP 
.^N old gentleman was passing a 
school when, outside the 
main gates, he found a little girl 
in tears. “What is the matter?” 
he asked. 

“Please, sir. I can’t find 


my 


ANSWER TO WORD QUIZ 

1 a, 2 c, 3 3, 4 b; 5 c 

BRAN TUB ANSWERS 

Find the college* Melon, adder, grown, dusty, 
arise, lance, eager, night—Magdalen 
Find the rivers. Sid, Fid, Allow, Dart, Cam, 
Bourne, Ouse, Test, Wilham, Ant, Tyne 
Find the fruit. Across : apple, apricot, grape 





— asks Sir Kreemy Knut 















Here are nine toffees wrapped in dark paper, 
and one in white. Can you make the v/hite 
toffee take each of the dark toffees in turn, 
by jumping from square to square and finish¬ 
ing on The one marked X? You can move 
horizontally, vertically or diagonally. 



^ wrf far Toffee 


Uj Sujop Jo s/dm /DJ0A9S DJD djgiji 
luoiinjo^ 

EDWARD SHARP & SONS LTD., 

“ The Toffee Specialists ” 




of MAIDSTONE. KENT 




































































